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GREEN-COAT AND BROWN-COAT. 
[From the new Edition of the Works of the ingenious Mrs. Cowley. | 


“ EAD them to Piccadilly-gate,” said a young man in 

4 green to his servant, as he came out of a house in Gros- 
venor-street. The servant was holding two horses, and the 
master was equipped for Hyde-park. ‘ Go to Piccadilly. gate 
—I shall be there in lessthan an hour.” ‘The servant mounted 
his horse, and, taking the bridle of the other in his hand, led 
him off through Bond-street. 

His master walked down Bond-street too; stopped at Gray’s, 
admired some plate ; said he would consider about the watch 
for Harriet, and gave twelve guineas for a pair of buckles. Ina 
St. James’s-street he entered a fruit-shop; ate half a dozen 
peaches, yawned, complained that the town was empty, aad 
the street full of dust; sat silent, pinched a kitten, said it 
squalled like Signora ****; ate another peach ; said “ How 
do you. do?” seventeen times, to as many persons in whose 
health he took no interest ; thought Lady G. looked better in 
white than in pink; set his watch by St. James’s; and then, 
after some reflection, determined to see who was at Brookes’s, 

In the club-room he found only one member. The gentle- 
man in green was unlucky; played an hour and lost fifty gui- 
neat, threw dice for double or quits, lost another fifty, gave a 
draft on Hammersley for an hundred, and walked out with au 
air of composure. 

Atthe door he seized the arm of a gentleman in brown. 
“Will you ride this morning :"-—“ No; | have an engage. 
Vou. 56. 4G ment, 
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ment,” said Brown. “ An assignation!” retorted Green, 
* Yes,” replied the other, “ and with a sweet creature: will 
you go?”"—* Go! what to your sweet creature ?”—* Yes, to 
my sweet creature. Don’t deliberate, but come along.” 

He in brown leant carelessly on the arm cf him in green, 
and they walked off. At Charing-cross Brown-coat stepped 
into a coach, ordered where to drive, and Green-coat seated 
himself by his stde. “ An odd stréet you ordered the fellow 
to! but I suppose you are able to prevail on your favourites to 
live cheap.” “ Yes, faith, 1 cannot complain ; the girl we are 
Gore to Wow has cost me but three Guineas a week.”—“ You 
are a lucky fellow,” said Green ; “ [ wonder where you find 
such moderate damsels.”—— Oh! they are to be found in every 
parish, if you wili bat open four eyes !” 

The friends soon arrived at a low house, in a dirty street, 
They ascended two pair of stairs; Brown-coat tapped gently 
at achamber-door, und a little girl, apparently five years old, 
opened it. Her long ringlets were flaxen, and her eyes were 
bine. A sensation of delight, when.she beheld the visitor, se- 
vered her sweet lips, and re vealed a sinile that was Worthy of 
them. ‘“ Ah!” said she, “ how happy my mamma will be 
that you arecome!” The gentleman took her hand in silence, 
and, followed by the other, entered the apartment. 

A beauiful spectre-sat in a chair opposiie the door, and en- 
deavoured to rise as they approached. The gentleman imme- 
diately prevented her, by seating himself, with a respectful air, 
at her side; whilst his friend, looking all astonishment, was 
obliged to find his seat at a distance. 

«And how are you, Madam ?"—“ Oh! Sir, much better! 
something ‘has happened since yesterday that wil] lengthen my 
life a week.” —“ Many weeks, I hope,” replied the gentleman, 
“ ‘and months, and years; but pray tell it.” 

“ My husbaud’s reiations,” replied the invalid, “ at length 
relent; they think any sufferings have been sufficient. They 
invite me to the conntry to die with them, and have promised 
to provide for my child. Ol! my little Fanny !” clasping ber 
to her bosom, “ thou hast preserved me from rum! Wheal 
have seén thee in the arms of thy natural protectors, [ shall 
breathe my last sigh with joys bat remember, ever, that it was 
this gentleman who preserved thee from the grave when thy 
poor famished mother-—" 

The gémileinan stopped her, ond made his congratulations 
on the change in her prospects; he enquired when she intended 
to begin tier journey, and bow she wished to be accommodated, 
« Ah, Sir,” she said, “ your generous cares are concluded. 
See,” presenting h bank-note, “ what they have sent me! and, 
besidesthis, the reetor of the parish is in town, and will protect 
us on our journey : he will call on me to-morrow with a post 
chaise. 
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chaise. But, oh! Sir, whilst I bave mind to form a prayer, 
and strength to articulate it, you will be its object? My gra- 
titude—” 

« My dear Madam, I must stop you—your feelings overvalueg 
those acts of duty which | have been fortunate enough to find 
an opportunity of performing. Believe me, I feel the obliga- 
tion to. be allon my side, for, amongst my happiest hours, [ 
shall always accauat that which mace me known te vou. You 
have now some preparations to make for the morning, | will 
therefore shorten my visit; but [ shall wait on you before 
the hour of your departure, and see you and your sweet daygh- 
ter under the protection of the clergyman who is to escort 

? 
you. 

He howed ta the mother, and kissing Fanny, left the apart- 
meat, followed by the wonder-struck Gregn-coat, whose eygs 
were the only organs of expression he had used since he ey- 
tered it: they, indeed, had very freely spoken curiosity, wonder, 
and a sort of half-uneasiness, as though he felt himself teken 
in, The frolic was nat of his sori! 

After they had walked about ten yards, he exclaimed, 
Why, what the d—l is all this, Harry °-—-“ Why, asthe d—l 
would have it,” replied the other, “ the amiable creature you 
have segn made what is called a Jove-match ;—that is, tempted 
by the romance of the adventure, she left her guardian’s house 
one dark night, and went into @ post chaise with a cockaded 
young fellow, who had sworn she was the prettiest girl be. bad 
seen since his early youth, when he had been desperately in 
love with a young lady, her very counterpart, 

“ ‘Puey returned, all hope, from GretoasGreen, and in about 
seven wonths received her fortune, on the day the law pro- 
nounced her to be discreet and wise! ‘The fortune was no more 
than five thousand, and our married couple were people of 
tasie ! 

“ The youih’s relations having proyided for bim an old 
woman with twenty thousand, thought the eleciion he had 
made avery silly one; and, as they refpsed to have any com- 
wunication with him, the youth began io take yp the same 
opinion, and treated bis wife with neglecp-pnd brutality. He 
bad at length the kindaess to rebieye her from bis persecutions 
by quitting England; leaving her cleay of the world, witha 
fortune—of seyen pounds and a few shillings. 

“ The poor girl, then a mother, applied to her relations : 
they were at first kind, then civil, then cold, then rude, and 
finally —hoped to be troubled with her no more, and advised 
her to take in needleswork. She obeyed them; and, by anre- 
mitting iadustry, and the most exact frugality, supported her- 
sdf and infant for four years. But the constant wearing of 

4 G2 grief 
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grief at length subdued her constitution, and a rapid decline 
ensued. 

“ Her landlady having observed that the sewing business 
was at an end, atid having received no money for-several weeks, 
thought such idle husseys a disgrace to her house, and ought 
to be made an ‘example of. She accordingly seut for a con- 
stable, who, as he found his prisoner in bed, was so humane as 
to retreat whilst she put on her clothes; then, taking her arm, 
helped her down stairs, pale and speechless, followed by the 
shrieking Fanhy. At this instant | happened to’ pass the door 
—it isnot necessary toadd what ensued, As‘I found her too 
ill to be removed, 1 was obliged to suffer her return to the bel- 
daw’s apartinent. 

“ Having in repeated visits satisfied myself of the truth of 
her story, and learned the name of her busband’s friends, [ 
wrote to my sister, whose house ‘is happily in their neighbour. 
hood. She represented the‘ distresses, and the merit of the 
amiable sufferer, and being of rank (for they have connected 
ineanness with riches), she prevailed upon them to receive her 
as the wife of their unworthy kinsman. An uncle said, if she 
was asober body, she should not want encouragement; and a 
maiden aunt, that girls ought not to be countenanced who had 
run away with young fellows, but, that, if she was really dying, 
she might come down, and, if she behaved well, should be bu- 
ried in the family-vault. 

*€ She is not apprised that it is in consequence of my appli- 
cation that these good people have sent forher. I am per- 
suaded that, when my sister’s attentions shall have secured 
their’s, and her mind is at peace, she will have a chance of send- 
ing aunt Grissel to the family-vault before her. You now 
know allthat ft can tell you, in answer to your £ What the 


7” 
d—. 


“ It cost you a cool sum !"—« A trifle—perhaps forty.” 
Green-coat remained silent; began to consider whether Ham- 
mersley was in cash for his dreft for a hundred; to feel that 
there were otber methods, besic'es dice, of getting through a 
morning by getting rid of superfluous money; and that rides 
in the park might now and then be omitted, for the pleasure of 
a walk to the distressed. Bat he began soon to gape, and to 
think that all such melancholy subjects ought to be avoided, 
as hurtful to the spirits. How could a man enjoy life, who was 
perpetually groping into scenes of distress! and then, really, 
one’s health! At that thought he turned suddenly round, and 
with a “ Good morning, Harty!” was darting across the way-— 

“ Hold” said his friend, “ here isa person, a few doors off, 
whom [| cannot omit calling upon; and, as you have begua 
the morning with me—” “ My horses are waiting for me?” 
said Green-coat. “ So are mine,” answered Biewn, “ andl 
dine 
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dine to-day twenty miles from town ; my’ visit, therefore, will 
not be along one.” At this instant, he knocked at the door 
of au house, of an appearance much like that they bad quitted. 

“ This is rather peremptory,” thought Green-coat, with an 
air of half-pet. He thought it, however, not expedient to take 
to his heels, and there seemed no other possible method of get- 
ting rid of his conductor. 

When an [talian countess, in the court of Mary de Medicis, 
was tried for having bewitched her royal mistress, she told her 
judges that “ she never had employed any supernatural means 
to govern the mind of the queen; nor had ever possessed any 
ascendant over it, except that which a strong mind must na- 
turally have over a weak one.” This sort of witchcraft Brown- 
coat practised to such a degree, that there were few of his in- 
timate companions who were ever hardy enough to maintain 
an opinion opposite to his own: but not only they did not 
maintain a contradictory opinion—they insensibly changed 
their own, their sentiments, and their wishes ; emulous to be 
as nearly as possible what he was—whose understanding was of 
the first order, whose heart was pure, and who was so tar from 
being puritanical, that bis taste lent grace to fashion, and sub- 
jected him to a passion for expence, which could only be core 
rected by his still stronger passion for independence. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





The Complaints of an Old Bachelor. 
“ T have no Wife.”—OrneEtLo. 


T may perhaps be inferred from the title I have chosen, 
that { am one of those testy old fellows, who, having never 
tasted the sweets of conjugal life, amuse themselves by invent- 
ing and retailing petty witticisms and -sarcasms against that 
holy state. 1 hope, however, to prove in the course of my lu- 
cubrations, that | do not belong to the above class ; for though 
[ am old man, [ am not a cynic; and my fair readers shall have 
no reason to compare me to the fox in the fable, who on dis- 
covering the fruit to be out of his reach consoled bimself by 
exclaiming, “ No matter! the grapes are very sour.” 

It has been asserted that “* no man is a bachelor but by bis 
own fault: ;” but IL can by no means assent to the truth of this 
remark. It is generally allowed that “ marriage aud hanging 
go by destiny.” “ Now since fate has not chosen to terminate 
my miseries by either of the above methods, I wust e’en make 
up my mind tothe matter, and sit down contentedly, . 

e- 
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_ Before we proceed any farther I beg to assure the reader that 
there is not 3 word of truth ia the first line of the old song 
which says 


“ A bachelor leads an easy life.” 


[ ain a living evidence tothe contrary, I have been, and am 
continually persecuted on account of being single, If L tear 
By coat—siuge my wig—ar haye had mouey palmed upon me ; 
every lady with whom I[ am acquainted, and whe hears of my 
misfortune is “* glad of it!—because | ama bachelor.” A 
very handsome young lady one day declared to me, that she 
took particular pleasure inthe pains of bachelors. One even- 
ing | was invited to atea party; on going to the house I had 
the misfortune to soil my white silk steckings, by stepping 
op a logse stone, not inaptly termed a bean isap. This litle 
accident mach discoucerted me, aud my distress was net a lit- 
tle heightened by averhearing ove of the young ladies whisper 
tou another “ serve him right! why doesn’t he get married £” 

If then it is so great a crime to be an old bachelor; I can 
only urge in my defence that | have made many attempts to 
alter my situation: but though [ have had the henour of pay- 
ing my addresses to a greatnumber of females, 1 have hitherto 
wet with nothing but disappointment. 

The first whose virgin love | attempted to gain was Miss 
Polly Polygon. This lady had received an excellent education, 
and was particulaily partial to mathematical studies. She 
could prove to a nicety that if one were multiplied by one, the 
result would be one. Happening to eall on her one day when 
she was studying Euclid’s Elements, our conversation naturally 
took a geometrical turn: and my inability to solve the problem 
of the asses’ bridge was the cause of my dismissal a short time 
alter. , 

I was next introduced to Miss Sally Subtle. This.Jady was 
an exquisite metaphysician:—-bad read Home, Locke, and 
Helvetius. She was a decided enemy to all light reading and 
couversation, and her discourse generally treated on the patare 
of man, and the periectability of humay season. My evil ge- 
nius prompted me oae day to engage wiih her in a coutroversy 
respecting the Berkleyan theory of the non-existeuce of wat- 
ter. Twas so dull as not to comprehend how a man could 
break his neck or shins by rannjng against such an idea! This 
Miss Subtle undertook to prove; avd indeed defended the 
bishop of Cloyne’s doctrine with so much heat and pertipacily, 
that the collision of our different opinions produced a quarrel 
which has never since been made up. 

However, it were tedious to enunerate all my failures. J 
have been discarded by one lady because 1 was a bad carver; 
by avother, because I bad not learned to dance ; and by a third 
for 
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for suffering three drunken men to take the wall of us, one 
evening when escorting er home. Thas while many others 
have the feiicity of being employed im recking their childrens’ 
cradles, aud tying their wives’ epren strings, Lam condemned 
to eat my mutton by myself ; make my own tea; and as the 
old ballad has it, “ tumble in bed all alone.” 

Z. 





VALUE OF REPUTATION. 


aye E following eloquent effusion on the value of reputation 
is exuracted from the speech of Charles Phillips, edq. at 
the coart-lrouse of Galway, Ireland, on 1st April Jast, ia a case 
of libel on the Rev. C. O’Mullen, a Catholic clergyman : | 

« What damages, then, can you give? Iam coment to 
leave the defendunt’s crimes nlogether out of the question, 
but how caa you recompense the sufferings of amy client? Who 
shall estimate the cost of priceless seputation—tbat impress 
which gives this human dross its currency, without which we 
stand despised, debased, depreciated ? Who shallrepair it ims 
jored?) Who candedeem it dost? Oh! well and truly dees 
the great philosopher of peetry esteem the world’s wealth as 
“ trash” in the comparison—without it gold has no vaiae~ 
birth, no distinction—station, no dignity— beauty, no charm— 
age, no reverence : Orshould 1 not rather say, without ait, every 
treasure impoverishes, every grace deforms, every dicmity de+ 
grades, ond ull the aris, and decorations, and accomplishments 
of life, stand hke the beacon blaze upon a rock, warning the 
world that its approach is danger—that its contact is death. 
The wretch without it is under an eternal quarantine—no 
friend to greet—no home tu harbour him; the vovage of his 
life becomes a joyless peril, and in the midst of ail ambitioa 
can achieve, or avarice amass, or repacity plunder, he tosses on 
the surge, a buoyant pestilence! But let me not degrade inte 
the selfishness of tadividual safety or tudividual exposure, ‘this 
universal principle: it testifies an higher, a more ennobling 
origin—it is this, witich, consecrating the humble circle of the 
earth, will at times extend itself to the circumference of the 
horizon—which nerves the arm of the patriot to save his coun- 
try—which lights the lamp of the philosopher to amend aan 
—which, if it does not inspire, will yet invigorate, the martyr 
to merit immorstality—which, when one world’s agony is passed, 
and the glory of another is dawning, will prompt the prophet, 
even in his chariot of fire, and in his vision of Heaven, to be- 
queath to mankind the mantle of his memory! O divine, O 
delightful legacy, our spotless reputation ! 


6 Rich 
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Rich is the inheritance it leaves—pious the example it testi. 
fies—pure, precious, and imperishable, the hope which it in- 
Spires. Can you conceive a more atrocious injury, than to 
filch from its possessor this estimable benefit—to rob society of 
its charm, and solitude of its solace ; not only to outlaw life, 


but to attaint death, converting. the very grave the refuge of 


the sufferer, into the gate of infamy and of shame! 1 can 
conceive very few crimes beyond it. He who planders my 
property, takes from me that which can be repaired by time. 
But what period can repair a rained reputation! He who 
maims my person, effects that which medicines may remedy, 
But what herb has sovereignty over the wounds of slander? 
He who ridicules my poverty, or reproaches my profession, up- 
braids me with that which industry may retrieve, and integrity 
may purify; buat what riches shall redeem the bankrupt fame! 
what power shall blanch the sullied snow of character? Can 
there be an injury more deadly ! Can there be a crime more 
cruel! [tis without remedy—it is without antidote—it is with- 
out evasion. The reptile calumny is ever ou the watch—from 
the fascination of its eye no activity can escape—fiom the ve- 
nom of its fang no sanity can recover: it has no enjoyment 
but crime—it has no prey but virtue—it has no interval from 
the restlessness of its malice, save, when bloated with its 
victims, it grovels to disgorge them at the withered shrine, 
where envy idolizes her own infirmities. Under such a visita- 
tion, how dreadful would be the destiny of the virtuous and 
the good, if the providence of our constitution had not given 
you the power, as I trust you will have the principle, to bruise 
the head of the serpent, and crush and crumble the altar of its 
idolatry !” 





Progress of Botanical Knowledge. 


MS SSRS. HUMBOLDT and Bonpland, the cclebrated 
travellers, have collected, in their five years’ travels 
through South America, 5800 species of plants, of which up- 
wards of £000 were new, aud absolutely unknown before to 
the botanists of Europe. We are at present scquainted alto- 
gether with 44,000 species of plants ; while the whole number 
mentioned by the Greeks, Romans, and Arabians, does not ex- 
ceed 1400. [tis worth remarking, that the vegetable produce 
tions of the new world seem to have been in an inverse ratio, 
both in point of number and luxuriance, to those of the animal 
kingdom. In North America, for instance, the number of 
lofty trees is far greater than in Europe. In the former coun- 
try there are found 137 species of trees, whose trunks execed 
9 the 
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ihe height 6f 30 feet; while ii Evrope tliere are searcely 
45 species, Biit i: 18 sitigular that ho fils are to be found of 
thé mountaiis of South Atterica, between the Tropics, though 
théy #re very abdiiddft in North Ameticd: The reason why 
magnolias, and othér equihdctial plants, appear so fat north in 
America is, that as far as lat. 48°, the summers are nifie degrees 
(of Farenheit) hotter than in the correspotiding - European la- 
titudes. The winters, however, are more tliat’ ptoportionably 
colder. At Philadelphia, the summer is as hot as at Ronte; 
while the winter corresporids with that of Vienna: At Quebec, 
the summer is warmer than at Paris; the winter colder than at 
St. Petersburg. Beyond Lake Superior, and at Hudson’s Bay, 
it is said that the earth is perpetually frozen at the deptb of 
three feet from the surface, which prevents the inhabitants 
from digging wells. The satve thing happens in Siberia, on the 
banks of the Lena; while in South America there are cities at 
a greater height than the highest summit of the Pyrenees, 
and houses more elevated than the Peak of Teneriffe, the re- 
gion, in Europe, of perpetual congelation. ; 





ANGLING. 


HE following facts may be worthy of record, and their 

authenticity is andeniable :—As Mr. John Wane, grocer, 
of Penrith, in Sunderland, was following his favourite rectea- 
tion of fishing with a rod, in the river Exmont, on the 17th 
ult. after taking a quantity of trout, in a part of that river near 
to the Giant’s Cave, he found an unusual attack made at his 
bait, and imuediately discovered he had hooked a young otter, 
about 7lbs. weight, and apparently about four months olf: 
owing to the good condition of his tackle, hé was so fortunate 
as to bring it within réach of his hand net; but no sooner did 
he so than the young savage bit the rim of it in two, althougtf 
Made of brass about three quarters of an inch in circum 
ference; he nevertheless contrived to throw it over his head 
on the bank, and pursuing his succéss by intervening between 
the animal and the water, he, after repeated attacks, and not 
Without considerable difficulty, seized apon it. Finding itsel 
in a very unusual element, the animil made a loud whistling 
noise, which brought to it (no doubt with a view of relief,) the 
paretits, and along with theut five or six young ones, which im- 
mediitely swimming to the édgé of the water, set themselves’ 
im’ batile array, by rearing themselves on their hind legs, and 
following the exattiple of the captive, by setting up a loud 
Whistlins noise, spurting Water at Mr. Wane, and shewin 
every symptoun of the mostsavage ferocity. They durst not, how. 

VoL: 56. 4H ever, 
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ever, make any personal attack, and Mr. Wane, content with 
his prey, made the best of his way along the bank, to a neigh. 
bouring house, about S00 yards distant, the old otters following 
him the whole way, evincing the most parental affection, 
Having safely lodged his captive, he resumed his sport, and, 
before five o'clock in. the afternoon, having commenced fishing 
about six in the morning, he actually killed 67lbs. weight of 
trout, which probably is the greatest uumber ever taken by the 
rod in the same space of time. He bas now the otter in his 
possession, and the animal, from his kind treatment, appears 
domesticated. 





a 





SINGULAR CHARACTER, 


cy the 28th of May, 1816, died, at her house, No. 19, 
Coldbath-square, at the very advanced age of 116 years, 
Mrs. Jane Lewson, commouly called Lady Lewson, froin the 
very eccentric manner of her dress. [a recording this instance 
of unusual longevity, some account of her may not, perhaps, 
be uninteresting to our readers. Mrs. Jane Lewson was born 
in the year 1700, during the reign of William and Mary, in 
Essex-street, in the Strand, of most respectable parents, of the 
name of Vaughan, and was married at an early age to a weal- 
thy gentleman of the name of Lewson, then living in the house 
in which she died. She became a widow at the age of 26, 
having.only one daughter living at the time. Mrs. Lewson 
being left by her husband in affluent circumstances, preferred 
to continue single, and remained so, although she had many 
suitors. .When’ her daughter married, being left alone, she 
became fond of retirement, and rarely went out, or permitted 
the visits of any person. For the last SO years she had kept 
no servant, except one old female, who died ten years ago: 
she was succeeded by the old woman’s grand-daughter, who 
got marysied about three years since ; and she was succeeded by 
an old man, who attended the different houses in the square 
to go of errands, clean shoes, &c. Mrs. Lewson took this man 
into her house, and he acted as her steward, butler, cook, and 
housemaid, and, with the exception of two old lap-dogs and a 
cat, he was her only companion. The hcuse she occupied was 
large, and elegantly furnished, but very ancient; the beds were 
kept constantly made, although they bad not been slept in for 
about fifty years, Her apartment being only occasionally 
swept out, but never washed, the windows were so crusted 
with, dirt, that they hardly admitted a ray of light. <A_ large 
garden in the rear of her house was the only thing she paid 
attention to; this was always. kept in good order, and here, 
when 
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when the weather permitted, she enjoyed the air, or sometimes 
sat and read, of which she was particularly fond; or else 
chatted on times past with any of the few remaining acquain- 
tances whose visits she permitted. She seldom visited herself, 
except at Mr. Jones’s, a grocer, in the square, with whom she 
dealt. She had for many years survived every individual of 
her relatives within many degrees of kindred. 

She was so partial to the fashions that prevailed in her yduth- 
ful days, that she never changed the manner of her dress irom 
that worn in the reign of George the First. She always 
wore powder, with a large tete, made of horse-hair, on her 
head, near half a foot high, over which her hair was turned up; 
acap over it which knotted under her chin, and three or four 
curls hanging down her neck. She generally wore silk gowns, 
and the train long, with a deep flounce all round, a very long 
waist, and very tightly laced up to her neck, round which was 
2 kind of raff, or frill. The sleeves of ber gowg came below 
the elbow, from each of which four or five large cuffs, were 
attached ; a large straw bonnet, quite flat, high, heeled shoes, 
a large black silk cloak, trimmed round with lace, and a gold- 
headed cane, completed her every day costume for the last 
80 years, and in which she walked round the square; on which 
account she was known by the name of Lady Lewson. Her 
manner of living was so methodical, that she would not drink 
her tea out of any other than a favourite cup. She was 
equally particular with respect to her knives,forks, plates, &c. 
At breakfast she arranged in a particular way the paraphernalia 
of the tea-table ; at dinner she also observed a general rule, 
and always sat io her favourite chair. She always enjoyed au 
excellent state of health, assisted in regulating her house, and 
never had, until a little previous to her decease, an bhour’s ill- 
ness. She entertained the greatest aversion to medicine, and 
what is remarkable, she cut two new teeth at the age of 87, 
and never lost one in her life, nor was she ever troubled with 
tooth-ach. Her sight latterly fuiled her. She lived in five 
reigns, and was supposed the most faithful living historian of 
the age, the events of the year 1715 being fresh in her recol- 
lection, A few days previous to her death, an old lady, who 
was her neighbour, died suddenly, which bad such an effect on 
her, that she frequently said her time was also come, and she 
should soon follow. She enjoyed all her faculties until that 
period, when she became weak, took to her bed, and refused 
medical aid; her conduct to her few distant relations was exe 
ceedingly capricious, and she would never see any of them; 
aod it was not until a few hours before her dissolution that any 
alteration was observed in her temper. She was buried in 


Bunbill-fields burying-ground. 
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INTERESTING TRIAL. 


SHERIFFS’ COURT, June 14. 





SIR E. W. C. R. OWEN, K.B. VU. 


R GURNEY opened the ‘pleadings. - The declaration 

stated that the defendant had seduced the wife of the 
plaintiff. For this injury he had laid his damages at 16,000). 
The defendant had suffered judgement to go by default, and 
the jury were now to inquire into’and assess the damages. 

Mr. Serjeant Best stated the case. He had the hovour of 
attending the court this day on behalf of Sir E. Owen, better 
known to the jury and the public by the title of Commodore 
Owen, one of the most enterprising, gallant, and judicious of- 
ficers that belonged to that most'valuable service the navy, 
This excellent officer came before the court to complain of 
one of the most grievous injuries that could be conceived—he 
meant the seduction of his wile’s affections. ‘The lady was the 
daughter of a respectable member of the legal profession who 
had, in 1802, retired from its fatigues, and lived privately at 
Deal. She was beautiful, and possessed every usual. female 
accomplishment. Sir Edward Owen paid his addresses to her, 
and a marriage was the consequence. Sir Edward was then 
thirty-one years of age, and his bride was just turned thirty- 
one. They lived together, down to the moment when the se- 
duction took place, in the most affectionate manner. It was 
in possible for any two persons to live together move happily. 
The jury would find, that while Sir Edward was absent, in the 
service of his country, Lady Owen manifested the most avxious 
desire of his retarn—that species of feeling which a beloved 
wife might be expected to shew, when the object of her affec- 
tions was abroad, exposed to every description of peril. When 
the Boulogne flotilla was put an end to, Sir Edward was sent 
to serve his country on the Lakes of Canada. 

During the period of Sir E.’s absence, Lady Owen's state of 
health was exceedingly bad. She was attended, in the first 
place, by the father of the defendant, who was an apothecary 
in the neighbourhood of Deal, and afterwards by the defendant 
himself. ‘The visits of the defendant were extremely frequent, 
so much so as to excite a suspicion that he was not atte nding 
the lady for tire purpose of ré-establishing her health, or that 
of avy part of her family; but that he was engaged in warping 
her mind, and seducing her affections from her husband. No 
doubt could rest on the minds of the jury; and the under 
sheriff would state to them, from the circumstance of judge 
ment having gone by default, that the act of aduhery was T* 

mitted, 
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mitted. But he would clearly prove that the crime was effected 
while Sir £. was absent on the Lakes of Canada. On his ree 
turn, he was informed by some friends that his lady had con- 
ducted herself improperly with the defendant during his ab- 
sence. 

Sir E. behaved like a man of firmness on this trying occa- 
sion. He selected two friends, who were the relatives of hig 
Indy, and directed them to enter into au investigation of the 
circumstances; being determined to have no connection or 
correspondence with his wife ‘till the truth was fully established, 
These two gentlemen proceeded with the inquiry; but it, ap- 
peared they had nat got bold of the right clue, or the business 
would then have been completely developed, After they had 
looked into all the information which they bad beeu able to 
collect, they reported that the rumour of Lady Owen’s im- 
proper conduct was without foundation. There was not a hap- 
pier man in the world than Sir Edward Owen, when the inno- 
cence of his lady was communicated to him. He found her 
in an ill state of health, and immediately took the best means 
for her restoration. Sir Edward proceeded with her to London, 
and placed her under Dr. Pemberton’s care. The jury would 
learn from him the manner in which Sir Edward Owen con- 
ducted himself towards his wife, while he was attending her 
for the illness under which she then laboured. 

While the plaintiff was thus exerting bimself for the reco- 
very of his wife, this Deal apothecary had left his business, and 
was haun.ing the lodgings of the lady in London. Her health 
being restored, Lady Owen returned to Deal, and then, for the 
first time, Sir Edward was informed by his servant, that a cri- 
minal connection bad undoubtely taken place, and was of long 
standing, between his wife and the defendant. The moment 
the communication was made, Sir Edward determined to inves- 
tigate the business closely ; but the lady, hearing that an in- 
quiry was about to take place, knowing the quarter from 
whence the information came, and being assured it was im- 
possible she could now escape as she had before done, eloped 
from her husband’s house with the defendant. Sir Edward 
sent an old servant after her, who found her, and exerted ail 
that zeal which servants, if kindly treated, always show for the 
interest of those families to which they belong, to induce her 
to return. Anxious to get her away from the seducer, he said 
to him, “ Sir, you had better leave this lady, for Sir Edward 
Owen will soon be here.” He begged the jury to pay particu- 
lar attention to the answer of the defendant—* 1 don’t care,” 
said he, “ for Sir Edward; I bave pistols about me, and if he 
comes, I will shoot him.” So that, after he had seduced this 
gallant officer’s wife—afier he had assassinated his peace—he 
was ready, if the injured husband came to rescue his lady, to 

become 
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become the assassin of his person. The parties, from that pe- 
riod to the present, had not separated. This was the ‘case 
which he had to lay before the jury. 

These facts being proved by witnesses, the plaintiff’s case was 
closed. 

Mr. Brougham then addressed the jury on the part of the 
defendant, and commented with great force upon the disparity 
of years between the parties, (the lady being forty years of 
age, the defendant only twenty-two) ; and thence inferred that 
the seduction must have been, in point of fact, committed by 
the elder, He then impressed upon the jury that no breach of 
medical confidence had been committed, as the father of the 
youth was, io reality, the professional attendant, and not his 
son, who was the unfortunate victim of this attachment, now a 
beggar, the partnership with his father dissolved, and his own 
prospects in life ruined and undone. 

The deputy sheritf then summed up the evidence to the jury, 
who retired for twenty minutes, and brought in a verdict of 
fifteen hundred pounds damages for the plaintiff. 





Concluding Part of a Discourse delivered by the Rev. E. 
Back, B. D. on Tuesday the 4th of June, previous to 
the Ceremony of laying the Foundation Stone of the 
7 yas Church, in the Parish of St. David, in the City of 

veter. 


ROM within yonder ancient walls, sanctified by the 
prayers of generations past, whose prayers and whose 

alms and oblations are gone up as a memorial of their piety to 
the Throne of God, more acceptable than thousands of rivers 
of oil, or hecatombs of bullocks and rams offered upon his 
altar.—From within yonder walls, where in simple guise, and 
void of pageantry and pomp, your fathers and forefathers have 
lifted up their hands, and eaten of the bread of life and drunk 
of the cup of salvation—-whence the incense of the morning, 
and the sacrifice of the evening, have ascended on the wings 
of prayer to Heaven ; and pious songs of gratitude and ado- 
ration have been hymned by those whose mortals remains lie 
sleeping near us, and of whom not even the name remains on 
the stone which covers them. From within yonder walls, 
where I wyself, for the last seventeen years, have endeavoured 
to direct your thoughts and meditations, and through the me- 
dium of prayer and exhortation, to turn you from the power 
of Satan unto God. From within those walls I shall address 
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you no more, 
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The building which now as yet stands near us, has had, like a 
day in the natural creation, its lovely morning and its high- 
noon-tide splendour. The calm evening of its existence is at 
length arrived, and the place which kaew it once, and, indeed, 
has known it long, will soon know it again no more for ever— 
but, like the fabled bird of the east, it will arise more beautiful 
from its ashes, and the same moment which causes dissolution 
to the parent, will give auspicious birth to a fairer offspring. 
It always excites, in feeling minds,a melancholy reflection to 
behold and.contemplate the last of any thing. It is, however, 
familiar enough to our knowledge and experience—we have 
mementos sufficient to remind us of it. The building will 
remain when the head that plano’d, and the hand that reared, 
reposes under it—perhaps my assertion is verified within yon- 
der walls. 

The garden will remain and flourish in Inxuriant beauty, 
when the hand that planted and watered is returned to dust. 
—But, the melancholy last will one time or other arrive, borne 
on the rapid wings of passing time, both for the building and 
the garden; and the one will fall, and the other will be trod- 
den down like a dunghill, to make way for another and a better 
arrangement. 

Let us apply the matter to ourselves. We, like a building 
or a garden, have our morning, our noon, and our evening.— 
Almost without perceiving it, our noon is passed, our autume 
nal wand commences, and we bring the winter of our years to 
an end, like a tale that is told. 

Our evening, our last at length arrives, and our temporal and 
mortal building falls, to give place to amore noble structure, 
beautiful as the rising san—buil: up by God, and intended to 
be eternal in the Heavens, and rejoicing, with joy unspeaka- 
ble, at commencing tarun its career of glory, its race of im- 
mortality. 

We shall arise again, clothed with more glorious bodies.— 
A thousand times more beautiful shall we arise from our ashes, 
and having passed through the grave and gate of death, when 
“ cloud capp’d towers and gorgeous palaces, and solemu tem- 
ples—when even the great globe itself shall be dissolved,” and 
crumbled into ruins, we shall survive the:universal wreck, and 
seeing that the old things are passed away, shall rejoice in 
those which will be for ever new—even those pleasures which 
will flow from God’s right hand for evermore. 





' 


THE FRENCH BOURGEOIS. 


HE son of Kotzbue, who resided long at Soissons as a 
prisoner of war, gives in a book lately published by his 
9 father, 
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father, entitléd “ The Russian Prisonér of War among ihe 
Freeh,” thé following description of the French Bourgeois; 


** The mode of living among this class of people isthe fol- 
lowing. At eight o’clock in the morning the Bourgeois goes 
to his door, wheré he caftiés of a conversation about the news 
of the day and politics with his neighbour on the opposite 
side of the street; they kept tp the dialogue by loudly bel- 
lowing to each other. I thé Mean time each interlocutor con- 
sumes his: breakfast, consisting of bread and cheese, and to 
do whicli thé more réadily, he dlways*carties a knife with bid, 
The talking and eating ended, he prowountes his a revoir! thet 
returning into his ba ee he drinks some sour wine, endores @ 
little scolding froni his Wife, and g6es quickly fo work. The 
same sort of breakfast fell also to my lot, but it was not served 
to mé th my apartment; [ was obliged t6 descend, and make 
one of the compdny.—The pooter Bourgeois dine at one 
o'clock, the more wealthy at three or fours A poty which has 
been set on the fireat an early hour in the morning, remains 
stewing to that time, when its contents are emptied into a large 
dish. These consist of a very small piece of meat, a consi- 
derable quantity of cabbage, onions, carrots, turnips, béet root, 
if short vegetables of every kind, potutoes exceptéd. Every 
thing which after the long boiling still retains any dégree of 
consistence is removed into another dish. The liquid remains 
in the first dish, into which Madame puts a quantity of bread, 
which she cuts down for that purpose. When the operation 
of souking the bread is completed, the cry of a soupe est 
trampie! resounds through the house, and summons ail the 
family todinoer. Whenever I heard the call, two leaps served 
me to descend the stairs, on account of which and my cor- 

. p ” 
pulency, the jocular landlady called me her “ leaden bird. 
Whenever she saw me approach, she used to exclaim voici mon 
oweat dé plomh! The soup was nutritious, but the seven hours 
boiféd beef could possess no quality of that sort. It is seasoned 
witha mustard sauce,and eat with spodns. As for the sour beve- 
rage which is consumed, I shal} oot miscall it wine : the French 
have good reason to dtink to each other's health at every glass 
they take; for, if they experience no injufy from theit 
liquor, itcan be owing’ only to the kind’ prayers they recipto- 
cate when they swallow it. After thé second dish was sérvéd, 
the company began to depart. We all, however, ate’ héaruly 
of the well salted and peppered vegetables, which were graced 
on Sunday and holydays with the addition of a couple of good 
sausages. Roasted or boiled’ meat seldom appeared on the 
table; but a good dessert, consisting of all the fruits of the 
season, wus never wanting. At night we suppéd on’ an omelet 
and freit. This'sort of food, which is very light, and by no 

6 means 
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means pleasing to the stomach of a German, or even a 
Russian, is very agreeable to a Frenchman, who requires no- 
thing more.” 


ORGAN. 


> gee first mention of an organ which we find (m our nor- 
thern histories at least) is in the annals of 575, when Con- 
stantiue ree prt et eo of the East, sent to Pepin, king of 
France, among other rich presents, a musical machioe, which 
the French writers describe to have been composed of pipes 
and large tubes of tin, and to ave imitated sometimes the 
roaring of thunder, and sometimes the warbling of a flute. 
A lady was so affected by hearing it played on for the first 
time, that she fell into a delirium, and cowld never be restored 
to her senses. 








Answer to T. H. Madge’s Question, inserted 2a October, 
by A. F. of Falmouth. 


ET x,y,z, and 70—x—y—z be ihe four parts sought, 
then we have per question, 


x4+-6-—=y—6 or x=my—12¢ 
6z =y—6 or amy— 6 














6 
y—6 
Jo —p=- T0—y-++-12—y— 6 
= (by substitution) =y—6 
6 6 
From the lastequation y is found==£14 11 5}; x=-y—12= 


y—6 
£21154; z = — = £18 7; and 70—x—y~—z=— 


6 
£51 8 6} the four numbers required. 
«> Similar answers have been received from a pupil of Mr. 


Chivers’s school, St. Austell; J. Tucker, of Cornworthy school; 
and R. Froude, aad J. Hele, of Aveton Gifford, 


Vou, 56. +k [ Answer, 
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Answer, by Foseph Petvin, of Street, to F. Bond's, Anagram, inserted Ya. 
nuary 29. 


S*f is the fluid which I must transpose, 

And PAS thereby I quickly did disclose; 
Transpos’d again the ASP appear’d in view, 
Again, and SPA, of great renown, ’twill shew. 


*}* We have received the like answer from Philander, of Taunton; Peter 
O’Callaghan, Payhembury ; J. Newland; Tristram Whimsey, Awliscombe ; 
4 Salter, Broadhembury ; J. Tucker, Cornworthy-schvol; Caroline Caines, 
harminster; and C. J. Jerwood, Cheriton school. 





Answer, by Eugenio, of Taunton, to W. W. R.’s Rebus, inserted January 29. 


4 bi female that will go 
With pity io her breast, 
To.shed a TEAR for others’ woe, 
And comfort the distrest, 
Shall be the lovely fair, 
T’li.chuse my wife to be, 
For if she grief with others share, 
She surely would with me. 


(<r Similar answers have been received from Peter O’Callaghan, of Pay. 
hembury; J. Newland; Tristram Whimsey, of Awliscombe; W. P. Swaf- 
field, Bridport ; J. Salter, Broadhembury ; J. Tucker, Cornworthy-schoal ; 
and Philander, Taunton, 





ANAGRAM, by J. Goldsworthy, of Crowan. 


‘O fail, if you aright transpose, 
A kind of fruit you will disclose ; 
A fish likewise it will explain, 
If you invert the same again. 





ENIGMA, by T. Jerwood, of Cheriton Fitzpaine. 


OME fight fur honour, which has oft been won ; 
Some fall inglorious; some ignobly run; 

Amidst these chances I my name pourtray, 
In colours shining, or in dark array ; 
Yet think ye not that war’s my sole delight, 
Or I’m confin’d where furious armies fight, 
For ere;the maid at Hymen’s shrine will bow, 
Or to her lover give her faithful vow, 
She courts my aid, to guard her future state 
Sones distress, to avert impending fates 
Likewise, ye gen’rous, fav’rite friends of want, 
Who help the needy, and the mendicant, 

hen you your large munificence confer 
On some friend valu’d, whom you most prefer, 
Make me his guardian, for my pew’r defies 
The keen-cy’d lawyer, or the counsel wise, 


Enough is said, then thus I'll tell my name, 
That, if inverted, | remain the same, 


9 POETRY 

















Sherborne. 
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Ode on the Marriage of the Princess Charlotte with Prince Leopold, of 


Saxe Cobourg. 


HA bright effulgent! Britain’s beaming star ! 
I see thy glories grandly shine afar— 

I see thy radiance, darting from on high, 

Like the Jone night-star to the sailor’s eye | 

Spirit of Albion! thron’d in glory, rise! 

Oh thou that hold’st thy watch-tower in the skies ! 
O’er Britain now thine angel-sceptre wave— 

A star to guide her, and an arm to save! 


And well, enraptur’d, may her genius claim 
This proudest period of our Albion’s fame— 
Well may she smile, with rapture on her brow, 
At such a scene she never saw ‘till now : 

Nor were thy triumphs, Britain! yet complete, 
*Till bliss domestic fix'd in thee her seat— 
*Till Hymen smiled on her thou lovest the most, 
That dearest treasure Freedom has tu boast. 
Oh yes, great Charlotte! tis to thee we turn, 
And with the fire of patriot ardour burn— 
Yes! ‘tis to thee that Hope’s wild waters roll 
Big from their fountain in the manly soul, 

And time’s uneven sands swift gliding o'er, 
Cast many a treasure on the mental shore} 


And thou, adopted for old Albion’s son, 
Preserve that title which thy worth has won: 
Britannia hail’d thee, (never seen to roam 
From honour’s path) and bore thee to her home— 
Where, fired with joy, with freedom’s hand in thine, 
She crown’d thee anges of her holy shrine : 
Then prize the solemn pledge, with ardent zeal, 
And while thou guardst the shrine with freedom feel ; 
Spurn the base sons of party’s sophist school— 
‘The court’s foul flatt’rer, and corruption’s tool. 
Stand to thy charge unmov’d, and firmly free, 
Serenely great in magnanimity ; 

Guard well thy post! and when by foes assail’d, 
Look to thy soul, in honour proudly mail’é— 
‘Then is the time of trial—then the hour 

Of freedom’s triumph o’er the slaves of power: 
High is thy task—alike thy glory high, 

If dear to truth thou hold her memory— 

If like a rock thou standeth, undismay’d, 

And rear anew the pile by time decay’d: 

Oh! then the nobler, like that rock thou’lt be, 
Wash'd with the wild waves of the stormy sea. 


GEO, M, BUTT, 








Sherborne, June, 1316. 
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SONG.—THE GLORIOUS EIGHTEENTH OF JUNG. 
TUNE.—** ENGLAND, EXPECTS EVERY MAN WILL DO HIS DUTY.” 


RECITATIVE.- 


Long as the world shall on her axle roll, 
And reason beam thro’ man’s immortal soul, 
So long shall live, in amaranthine hue, 

The matchless laurels gained on Waterloo, 


N WATERLOO we lay, to wait the dreadful fray ; 


Firm was cach manly form; 
Whilst Wellington the great, with fearless eye sedate, 
Beheld the awful storm ; 
The French, like floods in distant roar, 
Came with “* Le vive Empereur,” 
But daunt us they could never; 
For with three British cheers we then 
In thunders sent them back again, 
Old England, then, forever! 


At morn the signal ran, ** To arms, now every man 
Behold the French advance, 

The cuirassiers so famed, by Nap imperial named, 
Lead on the host of France.” 

Soon backward were they made to reel, 

‘Tho’ cas’d in mail of temper’d steel, 
For beat us they could never, 

The Royal Life Guards rude them down, 

(Britannia’s sons of high renown) 
And hundreds ‘crush'd for ever. 


Throughout the battle’s rage, each regiment did engage, 
And feats of valour done ; 

The French however bold, oft back their masses rolled, 
From morn "till setting sun; 

‘Th’ electric watch word thro’ the day 

Was, ‘* What would they in England say 7” 
Then beat_us they must never. 

Then the fine Grays, of courage true, 

To the brave Ninety-Second flew, 
With ** Scotland for ever.” 


Ard when the Prussian chief, at evening brought relief, 
The enemy to harrass, 

Then in disgraceful fright, beneath the wings of night, 
Filed the choice “* lads of Paris.” 

Long had the sword on helmet rung, 

In even scale the battle hung, 
Yet beat us they could never; 

For Blucher, with his martial train, 

Pursu’d them o’er the bloody plain, 
And routed them for ever. 


Long shafl that conflict be, which set all Europe free, 
On history’s annals prese’d ; 
To latest time that day sublime 
Shall warm each loyal breast; 
Then let our sister nations join 
The thistle, rose, and shamroek, twine, 
To be divided never; 
And when of Wellington we boast, 
Qh let us not forget the toast, 
** Old Blucher then for ever!" 





J. HAWKINS. 
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